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slides. Volunteer letter-writing classes had 
been started, those who could write acting as 
scribes for those who could not. Streams of 
letters are going back to China with the Red 
Triangle on them and the Chinese characters for 
"Christ Church" and "Green Year's Associa- 
tion." The tendency to gamble among the 
Chinese was being overcome by amateur 
theatricals, which were having an amazing 
vogue. The Christians were being gathered in 
Brotherhoods, with a deacon or elder appointed; 
hard-wood boards were hung in the Quiet Room 
with the names of those Christian Chinese carved 
upon them, who were thus encouraged with the 
sense of their comradeship and inspired to keep 
true to their profession. 

We have yet to hear what is to be done with 
this Labor Battalion; whether the men will be 
kept in France for rehabilitation work, or 
whether they will soon begin to leave and return 
to their native land. It is given to wonder what 
report they will carry back and spread through 
wide areas of China as to Europe and its people, 
the war and its conduct by the Allies, and, in 
particular, concerning the Christian hand of 
good- will that was held out to them. 

The Wandering Jew on His Way 
Home 

A brief estimate of the Zionist movement 
is given in the March number of the World 
Outlook: 

The harps hung up in Babylon are to be taken 
down at last — for after 1,842 years the war 
decided that the Jew may go back to Palestine. 
The faithful have prayed for the restoration all 
these centuries, and for twenty-two years the 
Zionist organization has worked to this end. 
Then on November 2, 191 7, Great Britain pro- 
claimed that Palestine should once more belong 



to its own people. All the nations have agreed, 
and it needs only the decree at the peace table 
to make it official. 

There are now in Palestine 100,000 Jews, or 
about one-seventh of the whole population. It 
is hoped that within a generation there will be 
1,000,000 Jews there. The difficulty is not to 
get them to go, but to restrict immigration until 
the land is ready for them. Palestine is an 
agricultural country, but it needs long care 
before it can yield the necessities of life for a 
normal population. American Zionists are 
raising a million dollars to be spent in developing 
the resources of the country. 

In all the world there are 14,000,000 Jews, 
3,000,000 of whom are in the United States. 
Already 10 per cent of the Jewish farmers of this 
country (the class most needed now) have made 
application to return to Palestine. 

There will be no more kings of Judea. 
Instead there will be a republican form of 
government, probably under the trusteeship of 
Great Britain . It will be a mixture of the oldest 
and the newest governments, for the plans are 
for a nation based on the principles of the United 
States; but as far as feasible laws relative to 
divorce, relations of parent and child, inheri- 
tance, and occupancy of the land will be based 
upon the old Hebrew laws. Specifically the 
outlines of the government proposed are summed 
up under the following heads: 

1. Equality, regardless of race, sex, or faith 

2. Public ownership of land, natural re- 
sources, and public utilities 

3. Individual initiative guaranteed 

4. The co-operative principle the basis of 
economic organization 

5. No land speculation or financial oppres- 
sion 

6. Free public education in all its grades 

7. Hebrew to be the national language 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



The Present Sunday-School Situation 

The following is a summary of an address 
by Louis O. Hartman, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Sunday 
Schools, recently held in Chicago, as reported 
in the Graded Sunday School Magazine: 

The year 191 8 was a trying one for 
Sunday schools. There were startling 



numerical losses throughout the country 
and in practically every phase of Sunday- 
school work. At least a dozen denomina- 
tions had actual losses, and most of the 
others suffered severe cuts in their accus- 
tomed gains. Some of the decreases 
in enrolment were : Baptist (North), 
88,409; Congregational, 2,588; Evangelical 
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Association, 57,442; Protestant Episcopal, 
26,189; Reformed, 35,531; United Breth- 
ren, 16,342; Methodist Episcopal, 124,945. 
In the United States we suffered a loss, in 
round numbers, of 525 Sunday schools, 
8,000 officers and teachers, and 130,000 in 
average attendance. In fact, we have to re- 
port losses for every single item of the fifteen 
that are included in the statistical reports, 
except those having to do with finances. 

What is the trouble? There has been 
no end of diagnosis, some of it careful, most 
of it careless and superficial. It is interest- 
ing to survey some of the alleged causes, for 
they illustrate the variety of mental atti- 
tudes existent in the church. We enumerate 
a few without comment: Red Cross, Liberty 
Loan, Y.M.C.A., and other drives, bad 
weather, fuel shortage, dropping the names 
of soldiers and sailors, union services, 
indifference of parents, inefficient super- 
intendents, the graded lessons, the lack of 
graded lessons, waning emphasis upon 
evangelism, evangelism of the wrong type, 
new theology, too much outworn theology 
in the teaching, war preaching, etc. Many 
of these factors were at work in 1918, but 
all were certainly not peculiar to 1918. 
Some that have validity are valid only for 
particular schools or communities and there- 
fore cannot be applied to the total situation. 
In other cases the explanations offered are 
mere guesses and reveal only the particular 
type of mind of the explainer. 

The immediate cause of the 1918 losses 
is doubtless to be found in the conditions of 
war. Perhaps a few were lost through the 
misapprehension that enlisted men were to 
be dropped from the rolls. This, however, 
does not account for much of the loss. The 
indirect effect of the war, however, in taking 
up the time and attention of our entire 
constituency and in utilizing vast numbers 
of our pastors and Sunday-school workers 
in Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., war-camp service, 
and other patriotic movements has caused 
the closing of some schools, the entire 



breaking up of some classes, partial demor- 
alization of attendance in others, and the 
lessening of emphasis on Sunday-school work 
in general. 

Deeper than this immediate cause is 
another not so easily defined. It is the 
changed attitude of mind and heart occa- 
sioned by this world-tragedy. It is well to 
talk of the new epoch for faith, to emphasize 
the moral value of war, and to appraise its 
idealistic elements; but there is another side. 
Georg Brandes has written: "My own 
personal view is that the war has set back 
humanity a century or more. It has 
destroyed by the hundred thousand all 
those youthful forces to which we might 
perhaps have looked for a revival of spiritual 
life." There is another item which must 
be taken into account in connection with 
this, and that is a growing attitude of 
criticism and even hostility to the church. 
Can anyone suppose for one moment that 
this insidious influence plays no part in the 
conditions that finally issue in numerical 
losses in the Sunday schools ? 

What are we going to do about it ? We 
must begin to concentrate on teaching, 
preaching, and pastoral work. We must 
call on the entire church to help in a 
strengthening of the pastorate both in 
Sunday-school leadership and in preaching 
and pastoral work. There must be a 
lessening of outside pressure on pastors; 
fewer campaigns and drives; more time for 
the fundamental work of study, preaching, 
teaching, and the cultivation of personal 
relations with the people. 

Again, during the whole of 191 9 we must 
concentrate our efforts on bringing back 
every last soldier and sailor into active rela- 
tion with the Sunday school. Let us see to 
it that every teacher and officer who has 
dropped out or slackened his efforts on 
account of war work is re-enlisted for 
aggressive Sunday-school work. 

In all our efforts we should keep the 
objective "bigger and better Sunday 
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schools" constantly to the front as never 
before. The present situation is serious, 
but there is no need for pessimism. By 
putting forth our best efforts we shall be able 
another year to show gains instead of losses. 

The Work that is Recalled With Joy 

The Westminster Teacher publishes an 
incident from the pen of J. E. Russell which 
should bring encouragement to any faithful 
Sunday-school teacher: 

A prominent New England business man 
had come to his last illness. He had been 
enthusiastic in business life in the days of his 
strength, but as he talked with his pastor 
towards the end, his mind did not turn to his 
commercial success nor to his investments in 
property, but rather to his achievements as a 
Sunday-school teacher, to the investment of 
influence he had made as the leader of a Bible 
class of young women for a number of years. 
He had not been satisfied with being simply in 
charge of the class on Sunday; he had sought to 
know the home conditions surrounding the 
young women whom he taught, and when they 
moved away and left the class he kept track of 
them and continued to be interested in their 
welfare. 

In giving an account of his last sickness his 
pastor writes: "Few hours are more pleasant in 
memory than the hours that I spent by his 
bedside. He was genuinely happy. He said: 
'This has been a bed of roses for me.' He 
dwelt with keen pleasure upon the calls which 
several members of his Bible class in former 
years, who were now wives and mothers in 
Christian homes, had made upon him during 
his illness, and how they had told him that they 
had received their deepest and, in several cases, 
their first religious impressions from him. All 
his thoughts were centered upon the wealth of 
character he had been able to create, and the 
influences for uplifting men and women which 
he had set in motion." 

All faithful Sunday-school teachers are 
laying up for themselves precious memories 
for the day when they are laid aside from 
active service and await the time for the 
crossing of the bar. 



Churches and Americanization 

From the February number of Religious 
Education we take the following message 
to the churches from Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and a warm friend of moral and religious 
instruction: 

Our responsibility today is more than a 
personal one. We are responsible for the soul 
of our country, and in the fulfilment of this 
responsibility the forces organized in the places 
of worship can be most helpful. They can 
increase in all men, irrespective of race, those 
spiritual capacities which enable them to be good 
citizens and to dwell together in brotherhood. 

They can help by encouraging all newly 
arrived immigrants to learn all they can about 
America, its history, its laws, its customs and 
ideals, and to become owners of homes rather 
than to continue to live in tenement houses. 
Churches and synagogues where new Americans 
worship can observe American holidays, com- 
memoration days, and festivals with appropriate 
sermons and other fitting recognitions. They 
can provide social occasions when native and 
foreign-born can meet for recreation, rest, and 
opportunities for mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

They can give all recently arrived immigrants 
some vision of the nobility of America, and their 
officials can preach loyalty and the unity of 
many races in one nation on the basis of brother- 
hood and that tradition of idealism upon which 
America is founded 

They can help the members of their congre- 
gations to avoid detrimental comparison of races, 
as all races have a native capacity for good 
citizenship. They can make the place of 
worship a center for Americanization activities, 
encouraging and helping all to speak our lan- 
guage, to meet native Americans and have 
opportunities for learning American standards 
of living and of citizenship. They can encourage 
the men to give their wives and children an equal 
chance with themselves to know America, to 
learn the language and follow those ideals of 
social intercourse which belong to a democracy. 

The more we teach and secure facilities for 
teaching the language of America, the more we 
decrease the liability of foreign-born men and 
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women to exploitation, industrial injuries, social 
segregation, transiency, and un-American 
standards of living. 

The more the American community provides 
accurate information on laws, the war, and 
American ideals, and protects immigrants from 
exploitation, insanitary housing, and other forms 
of social neglect, the less shall we hear of the 
alleged "menace" and "problem" associated 
with each new race that arrives. 

The more we all practice our Americanism — 
enforcing good laws, providing just labor condi- 
tions, actually working with those concerning 
whom we have bright ideals, and with tireless 
enthusiasm consciously building a nobler nation 
— the more certainly will the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our foreign-born American soldiers 
return from the trenches and find the America 
worth fighting for awaiting them. 

The Massachusetts Joint Committee 
oi Religions Education 

This is a day in which old organizations 
are undergoing transformation or are finding 
themselves in danger of being replaced by 
others more representative of the spirit of 
the times. 

The Massachusetts Council of Religious 
Education, a new body, of which Professor 
Walter S. Athearn with his program of 
education is a representative member, and 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which has hitherto held the field in 
that state, have formed a joint committee 
with Mr. George A. Goodridge as execu- 
tive secretary and educational director, this 



action being preliminary to the amalgama- 
tion of the two organizations. 

An elaborate scheme for the advance- 
ment of religious education in the state, 
which will parallel the system of public- 
school education, is the aim of this joint 
committee. The work will involve a state 
board of religious education, a state director 
of religious education, training schools for 
leaders in each city of over ten thousand 
inhabitants, common educational standards, 
week-day religious schools, and a religious 
survey of the whole state with reference to 
the needs of the children and young people 
in educational, social, industrial, and 
recreational conditions, and the creation of 
a widespread consciousness in matters of 
moral and religious education. 

There is a grave question in the minds of 
some as to whether this method of promotion 
of religious education through an inde- 
pendent state organization will meet with 
the approval of the denominations, and it is 
very possible that in some states the co- 
operation of the denominations will be more 
valuable than that of other existing organi- 
zations. However that may be, there seems 
no longer a question that any program of 
religious education which will command 
support today must be really educational 
as well as religious. 

The twenty-page bulletin which has been 
issued by this Massachusetts Joint Com- 
mittee is extremely edifying reading. 
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Christian Unity 

The one thought which seems to be 
uppermost in these post-bellum days is how 
best to co-ordinate the Christian forces for 
the task of religious reconstruction which is 
before the church. We therefore devote a 
few pages to several phases of this question 
upon which the leaders of the churches have 
recently expressed themselves. 

Have denominational schools a moral right 
to exist? — The editorial in the October 



number of the Christian Union Quarterly 
challenged this right and launched the 
question for discussion. It says in part: 

One of the chief barriers to unity and catho- 
licity is the denominational school. It is not only 
the institution of a party in a distinct sense, 
being controlled and supported by a denomina- 
tion, but it becomes a necessity for the perpetua- 
tion of that denomination, being the source from 
which denominational direction and guidance 
commonly come. If it does not stand for a 
partisan interpretation of Christianity as 



